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The Party 



The other night we were wandering through Greenwich Village 

searching earnestly for a present to send Aunt Abiga . e as e * n , 
to lend us her children for the whole summer while she and Unde Hersh 
ford went to Europe, that we felt we must send her an espec aHy nice 
present. We had nearly decided upon an elephant s oot, tas e 
verted into an umbrella stand, when we were distracted by nea y 
of happy laughter. 

W, found these gay sounds coming from s ..chous. jn one of the 

oaks surrounding Washington Square. Hungry or . t the 

to-cmh companionship among home people. we . ladder 

lightfu] sounds issuing from above. Eagerly we clambed up the rope 

which had invitingly been left dangling from t c pore 

The interior of the rreehous, was decorated in 
Th, floor was coveted by an ingenious rug e ,ljp, 

which contrasted with the variegated P P intellectual, and 

from The Pacific Monthly, .<»*: *. ^^nabie-looking 

similar educational and enlightening jou • • h j on were scattered 

ebaits. each made of th.ee coat hang.,ts and ^. p.»° 1 hj nging 

about tb. room. We were greatly amused by the cl v. P ijolKd 

above the chatcoal btaaiet depicting the cnnnmg contort.on. o 
dog. 
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Several homey-looking folks formed little groups in the room. Un¬ 
decided as to which pleasant discussion to join, we stood shyly by the door 
until a man whom we took to be our host approached us. 

“Glad you could make it, Tom, old boy!” he cried, thrusting a glass 
filled with ice cubes, gin, and crushed oysters into our hand and throwing 
his arm across our shoulder. We modestly didn’t remind him that our 
name was Polly instead of Tom; after all, he had never seen us before, and 
we felt that some error on his part was justifiable* We obediently followed 
him across the room when he yelled into our shell-like ear, “Come and 
meet the guest of the evening.” 

The guest of the evening was a tall dark man dressed in shorts, a 
straw hat, and two-tone espadrilles* We found our hand pressed firmly 
into his as we were introduced as Tom and he was introduced as something 
which sounded like Grlmx* 

We asked him how he made his living. “My dear child,” he mur¬ 
mured into our shell-like ear, “I do not make a living—I merely live!” He 
tried to interest us in exploring some of the darker corners of the room, 
but we hastily untwined his fingers from our arm and made our way over 
to the refreshments. 


A group was seated on the floor, languidly dipping their fingers into 
a dish of something which resembled wallpaper paste. Intrigued, we de¬ 
cided to try some, and dipped our fingers into the dish and licked them ac¬ 
cordingly. We were right—it was wallpaper paste. 

“Gmff?” we muttered questioningly to the girl next to us as we un¬ 
glued our teeth. 


Oh, we decided to have a laul,” she said in explanation (I think)# 
but we felt that poi was so bourgeoise that we decided to serve wallpaper 
paste instead. But it is the best wallpaper paste you’ve ever eaten, isn’t it 

now?’’ She giggled happily as she took another swig of her gin-and-oyster 
cocktail. 


We nodded. 


Taking another fingerful of paste to sustain us, we wandered over 
to the couch on which a youth was lying with his head over the edge of 
the sofa and his feet propped against the wall. 


J^* s ** n ’ w hispered into our shell-like-ear, which was rather dif¬ 
ficult for him to do, as were standing some three feet away. 

We obligingly listened. 


He rolled his pale blue eyeballs toward heaven 
one of my poems. I call it: 


“I shall recite to you 


I ask myself. 


Nausea 


As I stand outside of the forty-second 
Union, Local Number 101, 


street branch of the Pickpockets’ 
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I ask myself, 

As I look at the hungry faces behind the obsolete nineteen fifty-six 
Cadillacs, 

I ask myself, 

Eckh?” 

He looked at us. 

“Oh,” we said. “Yes,” we said. (Of course)” we added paren¬ 
thetically* 

“I knew you’d understand the deep and complex subtleties of it all,” 
he cried “Here’s another one I wrote. It’s even more powerful, if such a 
thing is possible. I call it: 

Disease 


T. B. or not T. B. — 

That is the question — 

Whether to suffer the slings and arrows 
Of outraged lungs. 

Or too ...” 

He was obout to continue but his feet fell off the back of the couch. 
While he was stooping to put them back up again, we strolled over to a 
large beard which was hiding a small person esconced on the charco.i 
brazier. 

The beard wiggled. “Cold in here, isn’t it? Of course, cold is merely 
subjective—having no physical reality it cannot affect me, for I too havv* 
no physical reality; similarly, I cannot complain of this non-existent coiu 
to you, who are not here either, because a non-existent conversation bi 
tween two imaginary people such as we about a subjective pbenomer. 
would be abhorrent to ... ” At this point were earnesty searching for ou. 
self, feeling certain that we had a corporeal body when we came in. We 
were greatly relieved when a woman come over and took the hand of th* 
small person attached to the beard- 

“Come on, Junior- You know that 3:00 A M. is your bedtime 
and I’ve got your bottle all ready for you,” she said as she led him loving! 
off, cuffing his ears as she handed him his bottle of Schlitz- 

Our host came to us again, and inquired of as to whether we had seen 
a lot of people with names like Mudge and Natina and Sabor lately. 

“No,” we muttered, and, getting into the swing of things, asked bir 
what had become of Ariadne and Micheloff. He gave us a dark look, ful 
of foreboding. 

“We don’t associate with them much any more, he said into or 
sbell-like-ear. “We found out that they had been married for twelve year:, 

and hadn’t even told the children about it! _ . ... , . 

We looked properly shocked and put on a ‘ W h at-Is-This-Wor .- 
Coming-To” air. Pleased by our reaction, our host offered to make u 
special drink—a delightful concoction, we were told, of three parts tequi , 
one part chocolate milk, and two parts Alka-Seltzer. 
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Wc could hardly wait to taste it. We should have. 

We listened for a while to a morose and terribly ancient gentleman 
in one corner who claimed to have solved the problem of preventing the 
children of the poor people of Ireland from becoming a burden to their 
parents and country. After a while he wandered off, and we last saw him 
staring intently at Junior, who was sitting on the charcoal brazier again, 
warming his bottle. 

Our eye was caught by a statuette in one corner of the room (the 
room had quite a number of corners—fourteen, wc think, unless we were 
seeing double). We admired the statuette greatly, for it was both ornamental 
and practical, being a representation of the head of Mary, Queen of Scots, 
as it fell from the axe, and having, instead of eyes, two pocket watches— 
one showing the time in London, the other, the time in Formos. 

It was at this point that we noticed a tall young man standing beside 
us. 


No one understands me,” be murmered soulfully into our sbell-like- 
ear- 


We gazed wildly around, grabbed in our arms the dismembered bead 
to send Aunt Abigail, and descended the rope ladder with great haste. 

, it ,.P° OC * T° m ’” w as the last cry of gay fellowship to reach our 

shell-hke ear- 

Thc " a “* 15 p °Hy-” we shouted back, and departed for home, 
taking our shell-like-ear with us- 

By Polly Lyell Rodeick 


The Forest Sings 

The stars burn in their sockets like green eyes 
Along a peacock’s gilded tail ...all fire . . . 
But rtpphng darkness pulses through the skies. 
More vibrant, more alive ... a trembling lyre 
Without an Orpheus. The forest sings 
Its Gloria and Amen ... a lisping choir 
Of dusky angel forms whose anthem rings 
As a pebble dropped into a silent well 

Lincoln* S<Mn ? in ? Cambers holds and clings, 
Lingering over the last clear rounded swell 

Of «hery mu s,c caught within the harps 
That hum forgotten music . . . diminuendo . . 

Charlye Wiggins 


dwell . 




Weve Come for the Ni^lit 

Away down the road she could see three figures coming very slowly 
toward her. They were too far away for her to make out their features, 
but she could plainly tell that they were soldiers. For even through the 
blood and dust stains on their clothes, the gray of their uniforms shone 
forth. One of the three seemed to be holding something—maybe it was 
a cap, she couldn’t be too sure since they were so far away—and the second 
was helping the third to walk. He had his arm around his fellow traveler 
and seemed to almost carry him. Watching the crippled one jumping in 
such funny little leaps reminded her of the time one of her boys had 
brought home a rabbit, still alive, though its foot had been mangled by a 
steel trap. The little animal trying to hop around the yard had winced 
in surprised pain at each hop just as this soldier was doing now. 

She stood on the chipped step leading up to the door of the cabin 
and watched as the figures drew nearer. Suddenly she started as the one 
of the three who was holding what she supposed to be a hat, put the 
object on his stiffened index finger and twirled it. Why, she had never 
seen anybody act just that way except Hammy, her youngest son! 
Almost anything would cause him to do that way—when he was happy, 
nervous, or just trying to get a smile from his Ma. Oh, but that ragged 
and worn man couldn’t be her son. Oh, no, for Hammy and his two 
older brothers, James and Willy, had left only two weeks earlier looking 
sleek and manly in their new gray uniforms with the gold buttons and 
buckles that made even a private’s uniform look like a captain s. She 
smiled to herself as she thought of her three boys standing stiffly side by 
side playfully saluting her and then walking out of the brown house and 
down the road to join their friends at the army camp. She smiled because 
she was proud of her boys and because she knew that they would soon be 
back sitting with her in front of the big fireplace, telling her of the big 
catfish they had caught that day down at the creek, or of the watermelons 
they had managed to get from the gardens of Mr. Benton s plantation up 
the road’ Those boys! They did get into mischief, but she couldn t com¬ 
plain; she enjoyed their plunder as much as they did. After all, a body had 
to have a little nourishment to keep going, and as the good Lord hadn t 
seen fit for her to be well enough to keep a full pot hanging in the fire¬ 
place, she guessed it was all right to fill it the best way that she could. 

It was taking those three so long to walk that little distance from the 
creek bed to the house! She wished they’d hurry so she could see who 
they were and could go back in the house to sit in front of the fire again 
and get rid of this damp chill that cut her right to the bone. They were 
much closer now, but it was still hard to tell who they were through all 
the fog and mist that had just suddenly seemed to rise up—and out of 
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nowhere, too. Besides her eyes were not what they used to be; it was not 
easy for her to see things too far away. 

She wiped her hand across her face. Were her eyes deceiving her or 
were these three her sons? She looked again. Lord have mercy on a poor 
sinner, it was! It was her own flesh and blood staggering up the road 
toward her. What were they doing back so soon and in such poor condi¬ 
tion? She pulled the frayed collar of her old skin jacket closer around her 
neck and started down the road toward them. 

“Ma, it's us. Put on the stew, Ma, 'cause we've come for the night/' 
Why, that was Willy's voice she heard! 

“Saint's alive. Will, what are you three doing home, and what's 
wrong with Jimmy's foot?" She was very near them now and could sec 
the swollen black ankle of her oldest son. 

“Aw, it ain't nuthin', Ma. Just stumped my toe back a'ways. 
Whatcha' say we get in the house to that nice, warm fire!" 

She walked beside her three boys up the little remaining stretch that 
;ay between them and the three-roomed cabin where they had lived since 
the disappearance of the boys' father twelve years earlier. As they started 
U P the steps, she reached out a hand to help James and jumped at Will's 
loud, sharp “Don't touch him!" Seeing the startled look on his mother's 
face, the harsh lines of the speaker's face softened as he said, “ ‘Scuse me. 
Ma. Didn't mean to talk so cross at ya. It's just that I can handle Jim all 

ight by myself. With that the mother and her three sons entered the 
house- 


Don t want to hear nuthin’ 'bout what you been doing now till I 
get some vittals inside ya," spoke the woman as she threw another log on 
uj C lrC <4 y n ^ *° cut some potatoes into the big pot hanging over the 

blaze. I am t aiming to hear nobody say that Mamie Willis lets her boys 
go hungry when they come home from war." She turned and smiled at 
-er menfolk. It was then she noticed that not one of the three had taken 
of their hats—and such dirty hats they were, too. full of burrs and stuck 
Y up with twigs of a funny green-gray color. “Take of ya' hats, boys, 
to be-'" 3Ctln ^ 1 c y° u rc °*8iting instead of at home where you belong 


her vounop^r^®°ked at her and then at one another. It was Hammy, 

& l uV P ° ke finaIIy * <n[Ws 3 draft coming in from 

calms a little andTh ' * makcS ° Ur hcads coId * Wait'll the wind 

cairns a little and then we 11 take them off." 

Wj nt^'L' n “ l “ h " b ° y! do an !"htng they really didn't 
(orBOt ,o °,ke ,?, n " “ “ y “T-bing more, even after the rh.ee 
J, “ a w„m ,K " t"'" ,h ' " i " d ««PP«<1 blowing and the 

8 “ Watm “ ,h ' !MW *«« earing. And thoae boy, really did 
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eat that stew, too! They ate until the blackened pot was dry as her throat 
in the morning before she took a few swallers of Seth's good corn liquor. 
And after they had eaten all there was to eat, they sat with their chairs 
tipped back against the log wall and talked. They talked about the nights 
they had spent in the cabins along the way, and the days that they had 
passed in tricking their captain—making him think they had done the 
work he assigned them, when all the time the three had made some black 
man along the way do it for them. Smart boys, those three sons of hers! 
They talked on into the night until she heard faintly the flapping of wings 
and the hoarse crow of the old rooster that stayed in the swamp behind the 
house. 


Almost of one accord the three jumped up and looked around the 
room as if searching for something. "What on earth is wrong with you 
three boys?" Her voice was thick, for she had been startled out of her 
dozing state when they had jumped "What are you all trying to do— 
frighten a poor soul?" 


James motioned toward the room where the three had always slept, 
and the other two nodded. "Sorry, Ma. We just didn't realize how late 
it was gittin' to be. Guess we'll all turn in now." With that the men 
walked into the other room and shut the door without another word. 
The mother of the three, smiling to herself and thinking happily how nice 
it was to have her boys home, dozed again in her chair- 


It must have been two or three hours later when she woke up. She 
started to look around the room, but was stopped abruptly when a pain 
shot through her neck. She began to rub the crick there, the while mut¬ 
tering to herself and trying to remember why she would be setting in that 
chair instead of being in her bed where she should be. Then she remem¬ 
bered. Her boys were home! They had come back last night and were at 
home with her again. She wondered how Willy's foot was, and getting 
up. still rubbing her neck, she began walking toward the room where the 
three slept. She'd just take a peek at them and let them sleep a while 
longer. 


She pushed open the door, and it made a creaking noise as t e rusting 
hinges moved to let the door open. She'd have to get James to put some 
hog fat on that door so it wouldn't make so much noise. ^ °° e ,n 
the room. Why, it was empty as that pot over the fireplace. Now where 
could those three boys be? They must have left early this morning to vis 
Mr. Benton’s chicken house again or some other misc te . n 
bad even left the bed made up! Lord have mercy, the army m “ st ** 
good for those boys; they’d never done that before! " c ’ s 6 , , 

she couldn't find something to fix for them to eat when t ey go 
for those boys had stomachs that were bottomless. 
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She shuffled back into the other room and poured some water from the 
bucket by the stove into the big pot so she'd have some hot water to make 
coffee with, if she could find that coffee bean sack Seth had brought her. 
She was walking toward the shelf above the eating table to look there 
when she heard a knock on the door. Well, they were back so soon! But 
since when did those three start knocking? Maybe the latch had fallen 
on the door. She opened the door and started to smile at her boys. 

But, to her surprise, it wasn't her three. It was Seth. What in the 
world was he doing at this time of the morning on her doorstep? Why, 
it was hardly light. She scowled at him. “Well, what do you want?" 

His puffed and reddened eyes looked somewhat redder and puffier 
today, yet his usually loud and grating voice had a softer note. “I've got 
a message for you, Mamie, that 'twas sent up to Mr. Benton's house by 
mistake. I corned down here to bring it to you." With this he thrust 
out to the woman an envelope already yellowed by his tobacco-stained 
hands. 

She didn't take it- but said to the man in a scornful voice, “You know 
I can't read, Seth Jason. What does it say?" 

“Are you sure you want me to read it to ya, Mamie? Maybe you 
could just wait awhile and get Mr. Benton's wife to read it to you later 
on today." 

What s the matter with you, man? Shut up your silly talk and read 
me what my letter says." 

The dissipated man said no more, but took out the paper from the 
envelope and began to read in a halting voice: “My dear Mrs. Willis: We 
regret to inform you that November 20 at 8:30 A. M. your three sons, 
James,. William, and Hamilton Willis, in an attempt to escape from the 
camp jailhouse in which they were imprisoned because of disobedience to 
military orders, were shot down and killed by the guard on duty at that 
time. Yours truly. Captain J. M. Stone." 

Mamie Willis shook her head and looked across the room at the cal¬ 
endar on the wall. The date was November 21. 

TO AN EARLY BIRD 

O tiny bird, art thou cold 

Hast thou too soon left thine abode 

In warm, tropic clime 

To return to us at springtime 

Only to find the wind still whistling 

And the frosty air thy feathers bristling? 

Never fear, silver-winged one. 

Soon will come the gentle summer sun. 

Margaret Rice 
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THE FIRST BOOK 
OF 

PARODIES LOST 

By Polly Lyell Rodeick 


THE ARGUMENT 


This first book proposes to treat the story of the Student’s fall from 
Paradise, wherein they were paced: then touches upon the prime cause of 
tbeir fall—Dr. Gin, who tempted them with the fruit of the Tree of Liter¬ 
ary Efforts. 


Instruct me, for thou knowest; what in me is dark 
Illumine; what is low, raise and support; 

That, to the height of this great argument, 

I may justify the ways of Gin to Students. 

Say first what cause moveth the Students 
From their high estate to fall. 

Tell me what tempted them, what evil Djinn 
Did drag them down from Paradise. 

For once were Students happy and gay; 

Their lives were free from care and sorrow. 

A veritable Paradise was theirs. 

They studied little; they had time to play. 

And in their major field were well content. 

At night they took themselves to bed 
And slept for many a goodly hour. 

Resting mind and brain, that the next day 
They might appreciate full well its worth. 

But then unto this Paradise of rest 

There came the tempter bold, called Dr. Gin. 

With words so soft, and comments full of pratse. 

He offered them the fruit from off that tree, 

That fateful Tree of Literary Effort 

Whose boughs swayed gently in the moving breeze. 

Murmuring, Atlantic Monthly and Blue River. 

The Students fell; they bit into the fruit 

And for his deed they were at once expelled 

From Paradise; condemned forever to the nether lands 
Of Writing Lab. Hard penance did they make 
For this rash act, for the bold tempter, Dr. Gin, 

Did then extract from them such work 
As they had never done before. Forgotten now 
Were other subjects, their majors now forlorn. 

Their entire minds possessed by Writing Lab. 
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No longer did they listen eagerly 
To teachers discourse on the Physics Laws; 

But, hearing that Third Principle of Motion, 

That every action taken causes another 
Equal in strength, but opposite in direction. 

They concentrate not on Physics, only echo 
The phrases of their master—gleefully cry, 

“A springboard! Hoy! Now if we place a man 
Inside a hole, what actions will result?” 

No longer have they time to sit and talk. 

To discourse wisely on such diverse themes 
As Men, and Dates, and Men, and Love, and Men. 
No longer do they slumber long and deep — 

They scarce remember what true sleep is like. 

The study parlors now become their home . 

They stay tilt three, till four, till five, alt night 
Muttering incantations ’neath their breath. 

Of " Character, Plot, Denoument, Narrative Hook/’ 
Inexorably branded like the seed of Cain, 

The mark of Writing Lab is on their brow — 

The eyes half-closed, encircled by dark rings, 

The hand in cramped position, stained with ink. 
Thus, then, the Students fell from Paradise. 


Some Thoughts, More Or Less 

Thought No. 1: 

There are very few boys one can shake up 
Without make-up. 

Thought No. 2: 

After many years of confusion. 

Spent in a constant delusion 
About men, 

I’ve come to this conclusion 
I am going into seclusion 
Without them. 

Thought No. 3: 

Not being slim 
I* Pretty grim, but 
How come no one’s expatiated 
n the Joys of not being emancipated? 

Mary Ann Tayor 







Some Hints on Sopkomore Etiquette 


Since being happy and well-adjusted 
at college depends so largely on Fitting 
in With The Group and on doing the 
right thing at the right time, I’d like to 
offer a few workable rules for sopho¬ 
mores, concerning the problem of fitting 
in or being popular at the table. Many 
reputations are made or broken at meal¬ 
times, and I think that these suggestions, 
if followed closely, could make those 
who feel inadequate or dull more con¬ 
fident of their success in the dining¬ 
room. If you are one of these socially 
inept persons who think that the dining¬ 
room is a place in which to eat and con¬ 
verse quietly, these suggestions are for 
you. You have only to practice these 
simple rules in order to achieve social success. Likewise, if you have felt 
yourself slipping lately, and are no longer the fun-loving, sought-after 
individual you once were, you may need to brush-up on these fundamentals. 

The cardinal rule, and I cannot stress this too strongly, is never, but 
never, like anything that is served. Saying that you like the food shows 
that you lack discriminating tastebuds, and indicates that, at home, you 
might have often been served something other than pheasant-under-glass. 
It also indicates that your mother is not a cross between Betty Crocker an 
Duncan Hines, and that she might have frequently served you grits and 
hash. To admit that your diet has included such bourgeoise are cou 
cause you to lose considerable prestige at your table. Always be t e irst 
to complain. This gives you a distinct advantage, since others must only 
imitate what you have had. You will be the leader. Just remem 
others have thought of clever gripes—so can you! Also, if some upstart 
at your table should happen to express a liking for something, be the one 
to squelch her with, “Some people will eat anything, or merely stare a 



her as if she had said that she adores convocation. # 

Another thing to remember is that you must at all tunes be Gay So 
you had a French test at 8:30, and you missed breakfast, and l ^ OUr , 

didn’t get dry, and your roommate used the last o y° ur toot ’ . 
your best beau has run off with your best friend, an .. n 

that your dog died-so what! Be cheerful-look on the bright side. Be 

the one at your table who’s always smiling. 
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This brings up another point, which is that eating quietly can be so 
dull Your friends will love you if you can think up bright little diversions 
for them, like throwing peas at the next table, or starting a mysterious 
hum that others can join in on. Jumping up and down in your 
chair is also good for a laugh, and dropping a plate or a glass or anything 
droppable is utterly hysterical- You'll be their idol if you can drop things 
well. Of course, some of these tricks, like putting gum in the potted plant, 
can only be enjoyed by your particular table, and others have to merely 
hear about them by word of mouth. These are becoming rather “old-hat". 
See if you can't be original. In connection with this point, I would suggest 
that you make a list of some of the dishes which we are frequently served, 
and try to think of clever names for them. For example, “Train-wreck" 
is Wesleyanese for mixed vegetables, but that too is becoming hackneyed. 
You should be able to do better. You can always count on this type of 
humor, although I would suggest that you try it at dinner or lunch rather 
than at breakfast where it might be mistaken for fact rather than wit. 

There may be some of you who cannot eat and jump up and down in 
your chair at the same time. This rule is for you. It is better not to eat at 
all than to eat slowly—better for your table-mates, that is. Someone may 
finish before you do and have to wait a minute or two for her dessert. This 
makes for unpopularity, and you may be glared at. Therefore, if you find 
you cannot swallow some things whole, you must try to develop the 
chewing power of a Mix-Master. If you have difficulty. I suggest that you 
practice in the privacy of your room, and, if you have nothing else around, 
see if you can eat a large apple and five or six cookies in two minutes. If 
you can train yourself to do this, and it will take a little self-discipline, you 
will be well on your way to becoming a fast eater, and an accepted member 
of your table. If you cannot do this after diligent practice, try to reduce the 
time it takes for your fork to get from your plate to your mouth and back* 
By speeding up your movements and reducing the amount of wasted 
motion, you may in time find that you can devour a good sized meal in 
fifteen minutes, allowing five minutes of this time, of course, for the food to 
be passed Some of the faster eaters have been known to do it in ten, but 
they too had to walk before they could run 

These rules can be, and have been, followed by other classes, but are 
most nearly suited to sophomoric temperament, and require a high degree 


of malnifr^V ^°^ ow * n 8 f ^ ese niles carefully, you should notice symptoms 

h " 7 d °"'* you. I, will ..... 

1 dUd ”, at ,ht “**• « -h< waitresses srem .O 

freshmen wln^hAI 1 "'w at ’’ our wit »»d ingenuity, and the 

rresnmen will probably write home about your antics. 







Tempo 

Where it everybody goingf 
a fast tempo 
a furious rush 

Each man trying to outlive the other 

heedless of the lives they crush 

killing their brother without knowing it. 

The stocks rise, buyers put their money on the line, the brokers 
sign the certificate. 

Buildings grow — 

the beating of hammers 
the buzz of saws 
the clashing of steel 

Yells of foremen , curses of workmen — blending, burring 
creating the angry hum of life. 

Beneath the sweaty workers, the red hot steel, the glaring cement- 
another whirlpool of life: 

Blue serge and starched white 
shiny shoes and briefcases 
Complex and intricate dealings 
flattery and disguise 
subtlety and hypocrisy 

softened with a puff of cigar smoke 
A merry-go-round of grotesque figures 
a weird, distorted parade 

Crashing and pounding, glaring and noisy 
brash, naked life. 

Smooth and calm, suave and sophisticated 
hazy, dim life. 

But 

Where is it going? 

What is it doing? 

Controlled by a furiously beating 
wildly pulsating heart 

It cannot stop! 

Even the sacred earth is worked to death 
planting and harvesting 
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Not by Cod's men 

but by monster machines. 

The slave has grown strong and mighty 
has crushed the master 
the would-be master 

now subservient and meek. 

Industries rise and grow to unknown power 
gulping down their living food 
swallowing Cod's image. 

Intense heat boils blood 
speeding up life 
and ending it 

Belching smoke and carbon 

the factories stand dictating lives 
In the cool office the monster I. B. M. lurks 
killing man 

or all that was good about him. 

Down the marble halls , in the cell-like elevators 
pressing buttons 
pulling levers 
turning knobs 
twisting dials 
Walk and move robot men 
emotionally dead 
spiritually decayed 

mentally moving in prescribed channels only 
nut only seemingly so 

for 

A volcano is often dead to the eye 
but deep down 

hidden from view 

there is a turbulent boiling and churning 
a violent heat 

a pressure strong enough to kill 
an unknown potential 
It will break loose 

to destroy the calm appearance 
to revive the lethargic 
here is no clever safety valve on a volcano. 

Ruth Wilcox 


Louie The Leprechaun 

“In the spring a young child's fancy lightly runs 
To dreams of fairies, magic , and wee , wee ones . 

Louie, for all his saucy pranks, really had a heart of pure twenty- 
four carat gold. He would never admit it, though, for it was ohl so dis¬ 
graceful for a leprechaun to be anything but naughty— in a nice way, of 
course. But Louie was, deep down under his curly white beard, a softie, 
for if there was one thing Louie could not bear, it was tears—especially 
baby tears. 

That is probably why Louie was so distressed that April morning 
when the warm, soft tear landed, splash! right smack dab on top of Louie s 
shiny bald top and slid over his leathery old cheek to nestle into his curly 
white beard. 

Louie stopped teasing the busy little green ant (he had made a lasso 
of the slender grass and was hopping around playing Roy Rogers, pre¬ 
tending to hog-tie his exasperated friend, who had long since decided Louie 
was the biggest nuisance in the whole world, from the mill pond to the 
big highway-) But the tear startled Louie so, as well as getting him all 
wet, that he looked up into the big oak above, and there on one of the 
highest limbs, huddling up close to the trunk, sat a wee baby duckling. 

"I say, my downy friend, why so sad and stormy, for your tears fell, 
in truth, like rain upon my poor old head,” sang out Louie, annoyed and 
yet already feeling pity for the poor little creature, who hugged the hoary 
trunk so despairingly. “I say, little one,” his tone softening, w at is 
making you so sad, eh?” 

By then Louie had twisted his magic acorn hat and w oos was 

perched on the very same limb right by the duck. # 

“Come now,” Louie soothed, “tell Louie all about it ere now, 
lad, don't cry. Just what is your dreadful problem? 

The little yellow duckling didn't even stop crying to look at Loui . 
He just sobbed out loudly in his quackie voice, now scratc y wit C *P* * 
Tm so oo-o miserable! Why was I ever hatched! And since I was hatched 

why wasn't I like other ducklings!” , 

Poor Louie was dumbfounded. His little prob em c 1 00 . 

fectly normal. Soft downy feathers, big orange web c ect, 

“"‘'now. com,, laddie, don’t b« «n,..i».-wha, i» tbit ..ttibl. .bins 

«... “I’m a mis-fit. I’m diff.t.n.-a fad-.—I “»'< *>a<kwa.d.. 
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Louie was so surprised that he rocked back on his little heels, and 
clean lost his balance; he was so startled he just sat down on the big oak 
limb, ka plunk! right on the seat of his little brown pants. 

4 'Well then, fly frontwardsl” exclaimed the triumphant Louie, to 
whom everything always seemed so simple. 

44 You just don't understand,” the duckling wailed, “I am a where - 
we-been duck! 

4< A what?” Louie exclaimed, for he had no more notion. I’ll bet, 
than you do of what a where-we-been duck is. So the little fellow patiently 
explained—(and what do you suppose he said that meant?)—that where- 
we-beens are ducks that fly backwards so that they can, as they say, "see 
whe’ we been instead of whe’ we goin’ ”. See? They always like where 
they are so much that they just hate to say goodby, so they pretend they’re 
coming instead of going! 

Then Louie (and, I suspect, you, too) understood why his wee 
friend was so upset. Just imagine how you’d feel if everyone except you 
walked backwards! 

This Louie decided, was a real problem. Propping his elbow against 
the tree trunk, he rubbed his forehead, almost as if he were trying to rub 
an idea into it. The duckling opened his big sad eyes and looked question- 
ingly at Louie- Louie just shook his head. 

Then, “I know!” he cried, "Just flap your wings the opposite way!” 

The hope died in the duck’s eyes. "I just flap them up and down, 
which is just the same way after all.” 

So Louie scratched his bald head and thought some more- 

44 You ’spose you could take your head and tail off and exchange their 
places?” But the pain in the little duck’s eyes at the very thought of such 
ended that train of thought- 

So there they were, the little duck hunched against the tree trunk 
and Louie leaning against it propped on his elbow* And they stayed. And 
they thought. And they thought. 

Just about that time the duckling gave a sudden big (but very polite) 
hiccough, Louie, startled, laughed and said, "Goodness, laddie, you’d 
better be careful, or you’ll turn yourself inside out!” 

Then Louie jumped out onto the limb and cried, "I know! I know!” 
and began dancing and skipping around his bewildered friend, who asked, 

"You know what?” 


“Just one great big hiccough will do the trick 1" And Louie ex¬ 
plained that if the duckling would hiccough one in a very huge way, and 
at the same tune open his mouth and wiggle his tail, he might turn himself 
.ns.de out! Then, although he hadn’t turned around, he’d be facing the 
o PP o s,t e direction ; so even though he’d be flying as if he were going front¬ 
wards, his head would be behind and he could see where he’d been 
“Do you think you have another big hiccough left?” 
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This seemed such a perfect solution that even the duckling was cheered. 
But about that time a mischievous little breeze, son of a cold north wind, 
pinched bis bare legs, and he stopped smiling. 

“But I'll get cold with no feathers on. I’ll freeze to deathl” 

Old Mrs. Spider, quit weaving her new winter shawl (for she had 
been eavesdropping—a good soul, but she did love gossip) and she felt so 
sorry for the duck that she called up, “It won’t be that bad, sonny, for 
I’ll weave you a tailor-made suit of the finest spider-down/’ And to prove 
it, she started to work right then. 

“Why, laddie, your problems are gone,” said Louie, “although for 
a moment there we seemed to be licked. Your feathers will make a nice 
inner-lining, too. Mrs. Spider’s suit will keep the goose bumps (or duck 
bumps) from your bare skin until the feathers have time to turn around 
and grow out this way.” 

So the baby duck hiccoughed one very huge hiccough and clean turned 
himself wrong side out. He flapped his wings, and—sure enough—he flew 
so that he could see what was behind him- 

Next spring Louie was lying sound asleep in a half-open primrose, 
when he was awakened by a happy knok, knok! He looked up and saw a 
whole flock of ducks flying north. Then he looked closer, and although 
they were flying north, they were looking south! The little fellow flying 
at the very front had on a bright shiny suit, just like a thick, soft cobweb. 

Louie watched them go, tails first, into the north. 

Anne Croom 


SPRING 


Someday I shall awaken 

And all the world will be new again. 

/ shall run to the window through pools of sunlight. 

And a warm breeze will blow my hair. 

I shall breathe deeply 

And the fragrance of fresh air 

Will pour into my heart. . 

/ shall laugh like a child and hug my arms around myself tightly 

/ shall stand with my arms lifted 
And feel my soul uncurl like a new life. 

I shall feel pure and good and beautiful. 

And I shall want to live forever. 


Anne Bell 



Tlie Conscientious Student 


The conscientious student—a girl who strives to excel in her studies 
has found that the most efficient way of studying is in her own room. In 
her room she will not be disturbed by the deadening silence which prevails 
in the library. The conscientious student, intent upon reading Milton s 
Paradise Lost, needs background music to provide the proper atmosphere. 
She spends the first thirty minutes selecting recordings. This is important, 
for not just any record will serve the purpose. It must not be too slow, or 
it will put her into a dreamy mood which eventually leads to sleep. Neither 
must it have too much of the Elvis Presley beat, for that will make her tap 
her feet and snap her fingers in rhythm, which eventually leads her to rise 
from her chair and to dance. She must carefully consider which records she 
is going to play. They must be in the happy media—neither too slow nor 
too fast. It is difficult for the conscientious student to find such records, 
but when she finally has completed this task, she is ready, indeed, to Study- 

Being conscientious, she does not sit at her desk, for the chair is as hard 
and as uncomfortable as those in the library, and does not provide a good 
place for study. Instead, she choses her bed- The next fifteen minutes are 
spent in cleaning her clothes, books, and stuffed animals from the bed— 
well, not exactly cleaning these objects, but rather throwing them on her 
roommate s bed. She sinks on the bed in a reclining position—her head 
propped by six pillows. 

conscientious student opens her book to the introduction of Para¬ 
dise Lost, which she merely “skims” in two minutes. Having read, well, 
having skimmed the introduction, she decides that she has completed the 

major part of the assignment since the introduction gives a summary of 
the poem. 


Glancing at the clock, she sees that she has been “studying” for forty- 
seven minutes. Being conscientious, she decides that she must take a break 
' S j . t0 . * earn efficiently, for she remembers that the psychology book 
stated distributed learning is better than massed learning. 


In order to study efficiently, she must not suffer from malnutrition; 
s e needs something to eat. Since she does not have a crumb of cake, a bite 

nf u a < T a n k ' r ' °J 3 P ' eCe ° f fruit ’ she « oes across the h all to beg for a morsel 
Shp on Ut j l OSC 3 . re ?° h e lp- They don’t have any food, either, 
the heH*f neX K °°u an< *_thinking no one home, she cautiously looks under 
noodl lbe «r box of food. Suddenly she smells the aroma of chicken 

promisin^Th. V* "‘•"i* *** r °° m that has tht wonderful smell. By 

a cup of soud wh Vk S * L 3t She Wl11 buy some fooc * s °m«day she secures 
cup of soup which she takes back to her room and devours greedily. 
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Refreshed, she again stretches out on her bed and opens her book. 
She reads three pages Reading these pages takes a long time—five minutes! 
The reason for this is that she is listening to the record, “Home, Sweet, 
Home” At the conclusion of the record she turn to the fourth page of 
Parodist Lost . 

And then paradise is lost—her roommate walks in. She tells Lisa 
to be quiet for a few minutes. Lisa nods her head and begins tiptoeing 
around the room, trying very hard to be a good roommate. Silence pre¬ 
vails between the two girls for three minutes. The conscientious student 
spends the first minute reading the fourth page; she spends the next two 
minutes wondering if Lisa is mad with her, since the latter is being un¬ 
usually quiet. 

The suspense mounts until she finally closes her book and asks her 
roommate if she is angry. Lisa replies in a quiet, pathetic voice, “No, I'm 
not mad. I don't want to interfere with your studying." Then the con¬ 
scientious student spends the next few minutes assuring Lisa that she 
doesn’t mind if her studying is interruped for something really important. 
Then they sit and discuss what is important enough to merit interruption. 
After twenty minutes, they agree that a cup of coffee would be important 
enough for interruption. Drinking the coffee and giggling does not require 
but half of an hour. 

Then the conscientious student again returns to her book, and finding 
a phrase about love, she reads it to her roommate. Her roommate likes the 
phrase, and for an hour, they discuss Love. However, the conscientious 
student still feels conscientious, for after all, the phrase came from Paradise 
Lost and that is the assignment. 


When they conclude the discussion, the conscientious student con¬ 
cludes her studying* She decides that she will finish her assignment the 
next morning before breakfast* She is tired, for she has studied all e\ening. 
She puts her book away and sets the clock for the hour of six. 


Carmen Moore 



actually let him out . . • but they did! 
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He thought of his dog Laddie was with him when his parents 
brought him here, but they wouldn’t let Laddie out of the car. 

The tears began rolling down his cheeks again. Heck! Why couldn’t 
he stop crying? That was kid stuff. He was almost ten and from now on 
be had to take care of himself. 

He was getting kind of scared. It was a black night and the cars 
whizzed by one after the other; their headlights seemed to be big eyes 
staring at him. 

He shivered a little and stood up. He’d have to get a ride somewhere. 
He wished he hadn’t gone away. 

He had seen hitch-hikers before—he stuck out this thumb. One, two, 
three cars went by. Four—five—Darn! Those tears again. He'd said he 
wasn’t going to cry. 

He went back to his suitcase and sat on it. The more he tried to stop 
crying, the harder he cried- 

There he sat—one small, shivering, crying, blond, almost-ten boy— 
with big, beautiful, watery, turquoise eyes. 

And when the long blue car drove up to that scene and stopped, the 
little head jerked up in anticipation. The window lowered and a soft fem¬ 
inine voice said, "Say, little boy, what’s your name?” 

He walked over to the car, head hanging- 

"Hi, Mom. Just call me Bill.” 


Carmella Christopher 


Glimpses Of The Air 

Azure, clear. 

Cup it in your hand — 

Nothing! 

Piled mass upon mass 
Beauty, mystery, 

Alluring 
Let's go touch it. 

Amniscent, evanescent 
Never ending vapour — 

Where? 

Changing, constant yet as ever 
Beauty, mystery . 

Vanished . . . 

Glimpses of the air. 


Anne Croom 





Twentieth Century Chivalry 


The modern southern college boy is quite an asset to his ancestor, 
the refined plantation gentleman. Rhett College, as I shall call him, has 
devised a new system of treating ladies that would make the most dashing 
gentlemen of the nineteenth century blush with shame. 

Being a woman, and therefore being interested in men I have tried 
to find out Rhett’s deepest motives. I have not been able to analyze most 
of Rbett’s individual actions, but I have been able to generalize a few. 

First of all, Rhett is very considerate in letting his date open her own 
door. Rhett does this, undoubtedly, so that the door could not, by any 
means, fly out of his hand and knock out the unsuspecting delicate creature. 

Rhett practices another custom that his ancestors had not the fore¬ 
sight to visualize. Rhett makes his date plan in the evening. He thinks that 
impromptu plans are more exciting, so he waits until his date opens her 
door and gets into the car, then he asks, “What are we going to do?” It 
would be terribly old-fashioned for Rhett to suggest a plan and then ask 
his friend whether or not it suits her. He would be much too aggressive. 
After all, since Rhett made the date why should he plan it also? (Actually. 
Rbett has an advantage here, for if the evening does not turn out very well 
Rhett can always say, “I didn’t want to do that anyway.’ ) 

Rhett likes to wait until six o’clock in the afternoon before he calls 
a girl for a date at eight o’clock that night. This is quite considerate of 
Rhett. He does not want his date to worry all day long about what she will 
wear that night. By calling her at six o’clock she has only two hours to 


ponder the question. 

One thing Rhett does to keep his date from being bored is to get drunk. 
This fills a whole evening The lady can sit by Rhett and count the num¬ 
ber of drinks he downs, or she can laugh as Rhett acts cute on the dance 
floor. Rhett finishes an evening like this with a thrilling ride home as he 
swerves on down the road. Sometimes his date gets to meet the interesting 
People Rbett runs into. 

Rhett’s crowning glory is his ability to let the lady smoke her own 
cigarette. The reason for this is to let the lady smoke anytime she wis e 
without having to worry about bothering Rhett or a ig t. av * 
friend. Sharon that was very inconsiderate of her date m thnway Sh 
spent a weekend at one of our well-known universities and dated the same 
boy the whole weekend. The first time Sharon tried to make herdate hg 
ber cigarette she noticed that he had no lighter nor did he have any matches 
Sharon subtly managed to slip him a pack of mate es, an . . 

w «ktnd hoc dat, had to take out the »holo pack of m a.cb . aod g,w t 
.« ht, ,o that th« could light bet cigattn. wh.nt... .ho -tahtd 
(Wasn’t it nice of the poor boy to carry matches for berf) 
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These are just a few revised manners that Rhett College has put into 
practice. I would like to give Rhett full credit for bis chivalry, but, as I 
said before, I have not been able to analyze all of his motives. 

In conclusion, I would like to say that it will probably take another 
hundred years for women to appreciate Rhett’s thoughtfulness. By then 
Rhett’s date will be performing similar courtesies for him. 

Yatta Lee Tanner 


Ballad Of An Early Evening 

“Flowers, flowers . . . fresh ones and clean 

For an April evening . . . and in-between; 

Violets, daffodills, roses . . . with care 

Buy for your girl to wear in her hair." 

“How much for these, mum? Two bits, you say? 

Yellow will go very nicely today.” 

“Yellow’s a coward •. • like my cat there. 

Are those the right ones for a girl’s silken hair?” 

Well. . .how about roses? Are they the same? 

Red for my lover could not be in vain.” 

“Red is for passion . . . passion and hate. 

Would they be the pattern or had you best wait?” 

“Now see here! Those white ones ought to do well. 

, f M pay for my own little square down in hell.” 

“White is a Virgin with stars in her eyes 
Like Mary with Babe in Paradise.” 

“The white ones! The white ones . . . I haven’t all day! 

The white ones . . come on, now .. .the white ones, / say!” 
But the old woman rocked and rocked nursing a smile, 

She rocked and she hummed to herself all the while. 

The white ones .. .the white ones! I haven’t all day! 

Come on, now ...the white ones! The white ones / say.” 
I he old woman grinned at the jibbering male, 

/ m l? tTy ’ The White onet are never for rale.” 

Flowers, flowers . . . fresh ones and clean 

... , For , an A P ril evening . . . and in-between: 

Violets, daffodills, roses . . . with care 

Buy for your girl to wear in her hair.” 

Charlyc Wiggins 







Beauty Is . . . 

Lode sauntered into the back of the store and wedged himself into 
the circle of “the boys” gathered for the Saturday night jawing. Jess 
Loudermilk (Gen. Merchandise. J. Loudermilk. prop) watched the ultra¬ 
casual way Lode slumped down and his toe-thumping impatience as he 
fingered the Good-Gro fertilizer spilling out of the crocus sack on which 
be sat. Jess knew Lode had something to tell. 

“Well. Lode, how's things a-lookin' down whar they got pavements, 

eh? ,f 


Lode swelled to the occasion* 4 T1 tell yew boys the god’s truth. What 
them city folks ain't figgered out ain't wuth figgerin'. Fact is, ain't so shore 
but whut some thangs they is figgered ain't wurth it!” This won a re¬ 
sounding slap on the knees and hearty guffaws from his audience. 


“But lemme tell yew whut,” Lode continued. “I went into this here 
art showin', and. man, you shoulda seen the pitchers. They was all kinda 
colors, and funny looking! They wusn't a single one of 'um a pitcher of 
anything, like them a-hanging on the parlor wall.” 


“Or them a-hanging behind the barn door a-top the calendar, 
neither,” slyly interposed Jess, who won for his efforts another round of 
back-slappin and guffaws. 


“All serious now,” Lode insisted, “they waz one what bad a big 
black blob of paint a-running all over, and that wuz all. Shore enough; 
and a nuther with mostly red, but a few yellar and white dots in front of 
a orange square. Well, sir, I snickered at the first one, but when I seen 
tbissun saying' it was 4 a farmer in July', man! I cut loose. 

“But the biggest and fanciest one hung in the center sportin' a bright 
blue ribbon. It was called ‘Pastorial Idylls' and looked real cool with 
lotsa green—all shades—and yellar and a tad of brown. Looked like a 
bunch of leaves off that clump of trees down by my hawg pen—you 
how it looks long about April when the old trees start a-pushin tetr s y 
baby-green leaflets out, and the darker green ones to the south a ra 88 in 
about their bravery for sassing out a week early. Yep, I see w y it wa 
off with the ribbon 'cause it shore wuz purdy. 


Jess broke the silent musing that followed Lode’s speech. Uh, 
huh, but whut is 'pastorial idylls? 4 ” 

“Dunno.” Lode retorted calmly, "but they shore must be “ice; that 
pitcher was mighty purdy. Yessiree, if you want to see some 
purdy, you boys jest gotta go to the city. 

Anne Croom 
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Millionaires And Paupers 

If ever I marry. I'll marry a man 

Who is very rich; I am sure I can. 

For poor men make budgets, and never have much. 

But rich men, they say, have money and such . 

If poor men are simple, and gentle and kind, 

A millionaire's money still makes up my mind. 

He must be forward; he never will yield; 

To amass a great fortune, he'll have weakened but 
seeld. 

A poor man complaineth, do what so you will; 

On a poor empty stomach, you also take ill. 

A poor man will make you a drudge and a slave; 

Despite all your love, you may think him a knave. 
A pauper is modest, he seemeth a rose 

Until he beginneth his purse to Unclose. 

But a lovely, fat pocketbook never deceives. 

And the wife who has use of it never grieves. 

The rich men be lovely. I'd never gainsay 

Ah, how well all their money they know to display. 
If a poor man hath great hidden beauty in store, 

He can keep it; for all that, I'll never be poor. 

Oh, then, when I marry, give me a rich man. 

For to marry with one I will do what I can; 

I want a Cadillac, not just bus fare! 

Jane Powers 


oilent Beauty 

Why cannot I stand tall and erect like a stately pine 

And speak in whispering tones unaware of mankind’s presence? 

Its branches yearn not for the security of love, 

*'!.? aTe caresied lovingly by the gentle breeze 

y by of tingling raindrops. 

b», Z''°° g r di,y ° b,o,b 

But give in return unselfish external beauty 

S<Zl'um?s7 ld ° f t ahe ideaU ^ * ynthet “ 

Bu%Zr,L'"F* the ' arefree m ° tion of ‘ P^yfol toind. 

Though its silent lana" y moar >ing in weird melody. 

to i un < heard by th * « 

P ks in a voice of softspoken dignity. 

E. Adams 
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She raised her eyes slowly from the geometry book and looked at 
his hands across the table. They were such big strong hands that made 
hers seem small and delicate. How tenderly they seemed to hold the pencil! 

She wished she could touch those hands and hold them. Could he 
possibly know what she felt for him? Could he possibly know that she 
loved those big. gentle hands and always would? 

She glanced at his face. It was a strong face and it had just begun 
to show character and strength of the boy behind it* His mouth was still 
boyish; like hers, too, it was innocent and young- His lashes were long, 
the kind that girls wish for, but boys always get. And she knew the large 
gray eyes were kind and not yet hardened by the pain and bitterness of 
the world. She lived for the moments when she could look into them, 
that fleeting second before her shyness brought the blush and downward 
glance. 

If only she could be like the other girls and laugh so lightly with 
him. If only she could be his girl! She dreamed so often, when she was 
alone in her room, of him. They would be walking in the country, swing¬ 
ing their clasped hands or talking over the exciting moments of a game. 
Sometimes they were dancing, he in a new suit and she in a beautiful blue 
dress that furled softly as she turned in his arms. She would come only to 
his chest, because of the great difference in their heights. 

It would be so nice to be with him. He would be kind and understand 
her shyness. Maybe he woud understand, too, why she had never been 
kissed, never belonged to a gang and never been anyone s girl. Maybe e 
would tell her she was pretty and she would feel beautiful. And maybe he 
would even take her home one day and say: “Mom and Dad meet Jane. 

And when she sat in her room thinking about him, life didn t seem 
quite so lonely. It didn’t matter that she couldn’t go on the houseparty 
or that she wasn’t invited to the Christmas dance. It didn t urt as muc 
be laughed at because you were different and shy* Some ow, wit im, 
the braces weren’t so bad and the freckles didn t matter at a e mn e . 
room happy on the Saturday nights when she sat alone, rea ing a oo . 

Did he know that? Could he possibly know how much the hour in 
geometry class meant to her? Could he know that his smile made-th 
long day happier? Could he know how loud she cheered him at g 
and how she had worried and prayed when he ha ro cn is • 

he ever know her urge to carry his things as he limped along on those 
crutches? Could he ever know how it hurt her to love him from so far 
away? 
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She knew he would never know. 

But still she loved him and hoped for him. Still she lived for those 
kind gray eyes meeting hers, and the smiles that met over a joke in geometry. 
And every day she became more convinced: No one will ever love me! 
And she was very shy. And she was very young. 

Ann Bell 


Black M 


1 C 


Don t ask me how I got mixed up with this dam*. I’ve always been 
one of the best familiars in the business, and now here I am, hooked up 
with a witch who can’t even concoct a love philter! If Dracula could see 
me now, he’d roll over in his coffin. 

I am glad you flew over, Jonesy. I’ve got to have someone to cater¬ 
waul to. Never in all my lives have I had such a time as with this witch 
m working for now. Clymenestra’s her name. You should see her. 
c doesn t even look like a witch—blond, big blue innocent eyes—you 
now the type. Not even a wrinkle or a hangnail, and doesn’t even own a 
r °° 7 m ‘ ow ’ C *° n C ^ ct mc wron g—I m not the type of cat who insists on 
1 C t ^ vo ' tonc broomstick with automatic shift, but this Clemen- 

estra o won t ever have a pint-sized broom around the place. “I prefer 
to walk, she says. How does that grab you? 

• « r b*ng that tees me off is her working hours. Gets up at 

even oV ^ * V * r >\ mornin g' goes to bed before midnight. I can’t 

even get a good day’s sleep any longer. 

Albert ^ rn ^ cr 8°od old days, Jonesy, when we were both working for 

-ight. w. ,1™, ,L‘L k Z.l!l * a n " n p * n ' an8ltl R ' m " nt * r ,ht 

Epsilon, epsilon, epsilon in ergs. 

Epsilon in ergs equals mu, mu, mu; 

Mu in grams times kappa, kappa, kappa 
nnmeters per second as light goes a year: 

Ee equals em see squared. Let’s split! 

while the atoms were busy splitting in 
the fission pond? 

Dear old Albert— —T . 

where in the Great Beyond P<? C * f ° Und h,s Unified Field Theory some- 
right ^w.’ th ° Se djyS arC Pa “ forever * I’ve Clymenestra on my paws 
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The trouble with Clymenestra was that she was in love. Now, I've 
got nothing against love—in fact. I’m quite good at cooking up love 
philters myself, if it does seem purroud to say so. After all. I worked for 
Cleo in my first reincarnation, and it took some doing to get her seized by 
ill those Caesars .especially since she had that wart on the end of her nose- 


So I told Clymenestra. I said. “I’ll fix you up. kid. I’ll give you my 
secret special Receipe for Love: 

Take mandrake dug in the dark of the moon. 

Two teaspoons of light from a falling star. 

A jigger of loneliness learned from the loon; 

Salt it with tears that are shed too soon. 

Add two lips that are strange and new. 

Stir with a peacock-feathered dart; 

Add the gleam of a candle seen from afar 
And a pinch of bitters from a breaking heart. 

Shake well. Take often. Serves two. w 

That’ll take care of any man, even such a goopy one as you picked out. 

I said. 


So she said to me, “Cicero, you’re getting mighty familiar for a 
familiar. It just so happens that I’ve got my own special Recipe for ove, 
and I’ll thank you to keep your whiskers out of my love life.’’ And with 
that she grabs this big black book and stalks out of the room. That s when 
I started pushing panic buttons right and left. I mean, I am rather on ° 
the... witch, and she was too young to be playing around wit t e in 
of spells that black book looked full of. But. I finally decided the chi 
was too inexperienced to spell correctly, anyway, so I sat bac on my aun 
ches and sort of Cheshire-cat-grinned all over the place when I thought o 
her witching white and witching black without my help, trying to get an 
engagement ring out of old goopy Snodgrass. 


Well. I tell you, never since Hector was. if you’ll excuse the «P r «' 
sion, a pup, have you seen such a clutched cat as I w en . 

became Mrs Gaylord Hickenlooper Snodgrass, the Third, cause tha y 
was born a bachelor from the word go and was planning on staying 
way. 

So all I could think about after that was that big black 
used. I’ve been hanging around ever since, hoping to get m 
«.« 1 .bough, i, mu*, have some powerful po.en.chan.sandspelsnr 

So Clemenes.ra keeps n,« around and kf. - bjby». 

while the and old Gaylord go out on .he town and have a y 

Well. Jones. I finally found .hat blaek book ” b t “ 

it was—a cookbook 1 Now I ask you. what is black mag g 

these days? 

By Polly Lyell Rodeick 
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QUERY 

'Why does beauty lie so close to death? 

Why do little common things of everyday 
Become more sacred when you feel the breath 
Of mouldy tombs upon a summer's day 
Or in the red-god dying fall when death 
Lies silently upon the golden hay 
That's blighted by the first frost's icy sting? 
Short times makes violets more bitter-sweet, 
Makes bluer skies and blacker raven's wing; 

It makes you live so tenderly aware 
That all you see is mothered by your care . . . 
And all the beauty fathered by your pain 

Charlye Wiggins 


Spring Is Here 


Spring is here 

A time when flowers again peek blue and yellow on the 
once barren hills. 

Spring is here 

When lovers with arms enlocked stroll across the meadow 
with a bond of love to hold them . 

Spring is here 

The trees proudly wave their leafy arms burdened anew 
with green leaves and gay blossoms. 

Spring is here 

Nature’s creatures begin to wake and their new born know 
life in a bright clear world. 

'Spring is here 

And with it comes the wind and rain to wash the land 
glistening clean and bright. 

Spring is here 

The van-colored kites soar above the earth to the delight 
of tiny figures below. 

Spring is here 

God, we pray that our lives will be like those products 
of this Your season, 

Bright 

Clean 

Soaring 

Proud 

Spring! Abounding love. 






One Summer Afternoon 

I was on the water-front thinking bow boring the afternoon had been. 

It was 4:30—still half an hour in the swim period. As I watched the 
children in third area. Reverend Harley, the camp pastor, came around the 
bend in the lake. He was paddling one of the camp canoes faster than I 
bad thought he could. He docked the canoe, climbed up on the pier, and 
spoke quietly to Dot, the head lifeguard- 

Dot turned to me and said, “Go tell Jeanette to watch third area, and 

tbtn come with us.” 

Wondering what had happened, I did as she told me. Neither Dot nor 
the pastor said a word until we were out of hearing distance of the children. 

“One of the colored boys went under up here where they go swim¬ 
ming,” Reverend Harley said. "His friends couldn’t find him, and they 

aren’t certain bow long he’s been under.” 

I gripped the paddle. My heart was pounding. For three years I had 
been trained in lifesaving, and now I could not think of the fust thing to 
do. The lifesaving handbook, the drills, and my own teaching seemed so 
remote that I could not remember even the fundamentals of what I must 

now attempt to do. ... . , . . _ 

These thoughts flashed through my mind as we paddled furiously 

toward the spot where the accident had happened. en we got er . 
we noticed that the boy’s friends had left. Dot and the preacher pulled 
the canoe up on the lonely bank, and I, without thinking, made my 
dive and found the bottom at about eight feet. I searched for about thr 
feet, half afraid I would find something in the shadowy water’ 
the surface. 1 felt panicky. I gulped more air and went down again hoping 
I would not find him. The water in this spot was about ten feet deep. 

I saw the edge of the sand where the weeds grew a ong a ro 

my lungs about to burst. I felt along the bottom, and then 1 

sight of that dark body against the sand and wee s ma grabbed 

cn my mind that will not soon be erased. Almost JutomaticalM 

his ankle and pulled for the surface. The weight of the body wm m» g« 

that I almost let go. In a matter of seconds that seemed like hours 

op and calling the others. 

“I’ve got him. I’ve got him.” swam tQ tbe b an k. 

Dot and the pastor grabbed his shou er , . j j}ot began 

1 cannot remember how, but we got *| ,m ^ outh afl d throat. After 
giving him artificial respiration while I c * aI . H[y ran toward camp 

helping,o get .be body our of .he wa..r,Rev.r.ndHarhr thf 

for help. Do. and I were aione then My hand^ho t ^ ^ my 

zz::\ r^lft ? .b,ough -b.« ... -.op-* 
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Dot told me she was tired. I had given artificial respiration in a life saving 
class, I had even taught it, but this was a human being whose life de¬ 
pended on my skill. I did not answer Dot but dropped to my knees and 
fell into the set rhythm. “Out goes the bad air; in comes the good air, 
One, two, three, four- One, two, three, four.” It seemed to go on for ages. 

At last people began to arrive- The camp nurse came with blankets, 
a first-aid kit, and towels for our knees. Mine, I later discovered, were 
already bruised and bleeding from the rough beach. With her came four 
other lifeguards who took turns working on the boy. I do not remember 
who worked when or for how long. I can only remember the urgency in 
every movement and the struggle to keep from speeding up the rhythm. 
We knew we were working against time. Hours passed. At last an ambu¬ 
lance arrived with an antique resuscitator. Our hopes rose, then fell. It was 
impossible for us to operate the life-giving machine. The others loaded 
the boy ijito the ambulance while I continued to give artificial respiration. 
“One, two, three, four. One, two, three, four.” The ambulance sped 
toward the hospital twenty miles away. There the doctors and nurses took 
over and got the boy to an emergency room. They turned him on his back: 
his eyes stared up and his arms stayed over his head. One of the doctors 
tried to bend them down and could not- Horrified, I looked at the clock 
on the wall—ten till eight* It had been nearly three and a half hours since 
we pulled him out of the water; rigor mortis had set in. 

We stumbled out to the car the camp had sent for us. Gradually I 
became aware of my back which was stiff from leaning over, my aching 
arms and neck, and my blood-stained knees. The pain made me realize 
that the ordeal was finally over. Although we had not revived the boy, 
we had reacted according to our training and experience. Each of us knew 
that we could, for we had. 

Jan Bolt 


Quiet Things 

The word is full of quiet things: 

A soaring bird with outstretched wings, 
The silent stars in a silent night. 

The peaceful glow of pale moonlight 
That shines down from the world above 
To stroke the face of one we love; 

The knowing glance from man to wife 
Over some small happening in life; 

A sleeping child with lips apart. 

An ancient masterpiece of art _ 

To these a heart with gladness sings, 

° to God for quiet things . 

Manita Bond 
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AWAKENING 

Dismal and wet the day crushed 
down upon the earth; 

Heavy as a sodden blanket the 

cold gray sky pressed down . 

From where I stood, I saw the rain 
pour forth its leaden load. 

And I wondered why—Why 

so dim and damp and drear? 

Then my eye fell farther out—Away 
from myself and to the earth . 

And there—there among the harsh 
brown winter grass, a patch of 
Tender green blades peered out—like 
Tiny steeples, reaching , groping, 
Struggling toward the sky. 

And they spoke—those tiny, tender 
bades of grass spoke to me — 

And they saidS 44 He cares — 

44 He cares for all ” 

Manita Bond 


Hark, Without My Window 

Hark! Without my window I see a new awakening. 
Spring has come in like light upon the day. 

/ did not know that it was come. 

My days are so crowded with other cares. 

Look! Without my window I see a tree, 

No longer burdened with somber tones of Winter. 

It has put on a coat of green and silver. 

Its laughing green arms wave at me. .... • 

Quiet! Without my window I hear a bud singing. 
Clear tones to cause my slumbering mind to wake. 

God’s glorious season has made its beginning, 

Rejoice in the wonders of His hand. 

Peace! Let it dawn like spring upon the earth, 

Let not our minds slumber to its coming 

May we work with the Mighty Craftsman, 
Moulding with Him earth’s new awakening. 

N. Howard 
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Wail For Wally 

He's named for my "Uncle Wallace"—not really an uncle at all 
Is Wally, my teddy bear. 

He's brown and nicely rough and small, 

Wally, the teddy bear. 

Now I am five and can play outside 
With Wally, my teddy bear. 

Last night in the yard in a boat he would ride 
I left Wally, my teddy bear. 

He had a squeak that I liked to hear — 

Did Wally, the teddy bear. 

But it rained last night and so I fear 
Poor Wally, poor teddy bear. 

Your squeak is gone and Mommy is mad, 

Wally, sad teddy bear, 

Because I was careless; € n' I feel so bad 
'Bout Wally, my teddy bear. 

I did not think of your getting wet, or of rain that came, 
Wally, sweet teddy bear. 

I'm sorry and love you. Forgive me for being to blame. 

Please Wally, my teddy bear. 

Nan McClellan Flowers 


Impressions of Americana 

On seeing Woman Wearing a Green Hat 

Dedicated to the Alumnae 
Lady, when I behold that hat you're sprouting, 
Bedecked with purple pigeons pouting 

And flowers of hues strident, though species hazy, 
My eyes present me with a double doubting. 

Do all alumnae thus go chapeaus-crazy? 

Then Lord, protect me from this plague of 
dove and daisy! 

On seeing the Poet Laureate 
The fat poet laureate 
Word-proud 
He writes of life. 

He it knows it all. 

But he does not know that 


His piggish eyes see nothing. 

His lop-sided ears hear nothing. 
His simpering mouth says nothing. 
He does now know. 

I envy him his complacency. 


Polly Rodeick 
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Wild Strawberries 

A draught or taste of sweetness wild 
In nature 9 s green retreat 
From strawberry rare with flavor mild 
Instills a freedom sweet. 

I pick with pleasure each ripe treasure 
And share its wine with him. 

Content in our haven ever to measure 
Our joys so full to the brim . 

Nan McClellan Flowers 


Pontifically Speaking 

Sing cuccu, nu, sing cuccu! 

Sing cuccu, sing cuccu, nu! f 

“Sumer is icumen in, Lhude sing, cuccu!” Yessir, summer is a-com.n 
in. and I feel singing just like the cuckoo. In fact if people have been won¬ 
dering about the rather dazed expression on my face the past few days, it s 
just because I’m crazy with joy about being through with the eterrop , 
for the time being, that is. Getting back to the cucu, though, he .s really 
quite a popular little bird, and I’ve discovered him in some very extraordi¬ 
nary places. Of course, he’s continually singing his cuckoo song all throug 
medieval literature, and I suppose he’s most famous for his chant about the 
summer, although he did have a rather lengthy conversation with a night¬ 
ingale. Another place he pops up—here a little worse or wear is in 
pom by Ezra Pound oiled "Ancient Hun.’. Hm out l.ttU food mgs 

with a rather sour note about winter a-comin in! oor cue oo, 1 _. 

bad Ezra Pound was unhappy I Cuckoo next turns up in o a p 

P=go; and hete I find him mom delightful thao-yer. He » 

song especially dear to the hearts of the Seniors: agna um 

Cuccu.” Do you know what that means? It means g^aation 

tired old Seniors, and I rather imagine that the songs we 

but drown out any song our cuckoo friend might e singing 

tnt, that is. Me. I think I shall send him . petsonal ,nv..a..on-and an 

” ,b "s^g°o 8 f Pogo and songs, the new wotds. usually of. Chntthy 
LaFemme. ate some of the most delightful ever. I espemlly enjoy 
version of “My Bonnie Lies Over the Ocean:” 

Ma bunny lice soda devotion. 

May booney life saver, D. C.l 
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Mo Boniface rover commotion , 

Oh, brickbat mahoney toomeyl 

Then there is this for “Old Folks at Home/' (All you Florida girls listen 
closely) • 

Wade on a pond a swan he rover 
Farf farf aweigh, 

Days wormy hardy stern an over, 

Stairway keyhole floats day. 

Now some of you might not care for Pogo, but I think he's great- He 
belongs in the ranks of all those delightful characters who throughout the 
ages have provided not only enjoyment but also gentle, satirical comments 
on the foibles of the human race. It’s a very encouraging thing to realize 
that some folks have the ability to criticize and not be bitter, to point out 
little bits of foolishness and not suggest reforms. Chaucer could do it, so 
could Shakespeare. Lewis Carroll did it with Alice in Wonderland, and 
now we have Walt Kelly and Pogo. Aren’t we the lucky ones! 

Note to those it may concern: I'm not blasheming against Chaucer 
and Shakespeare when I mention Walt Kelly in some connection with 
them. In fact I d like to think that the three of them would have gotten 
along famously. Those of you who don't agree can just go on and sing: 
Sumer is icumen in. 

Winter is icumen in, 

Magna Cum Lhude Sing Cuccu! 

Sing cuccu, nu, sing cuccu! 

Sing cuccu, sing cuccu, nu! 

Editor's Note: What, Pont, no cuckoo at Yellowstone? 



